18         LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY
The progress made in refinement of manners and morals seems to have
gone on simultaneously with the improvement in arts, manufactures and
commerce. It moved slowly at first, but has been constantly increasing in
velocity. Some say we have refined away all our simplicity and have become
artificial, hypocritical, and on the whole worse than we were half a century
ago. This is a common belief, but it is a false one, we are a much better people
tlwi we were then, better instructed, more sincere and kind-hearted, less
gross and brutal, and have fewer of the concomitant vices of a less civilized
state.7
And in 1829 he makes an indignant protest against a Quarterly article
on the departure within the last thirty years *of the whole of our
community . . . from the simplicity, foresight and frugality of their
forefathers*:
The people are better dressed, better fed, cleanlier, better educated, in each
class respectively, much more frugal, and much happier. Money which would
have been spent at the tavern, the brothel, the tea-garden, the skittle-ground,
the bull-bait, and in numerous other low-lived and degrading pursuits, is
now expended in comfort and conveniences, or saved for some useful
purpose... .8
How had this improvement been possible? Throughout the century
Londoners lived in a world in which violence, disorder and brutal
punishment (though decreasing) were still part of the normal back-
ground of life. Newgate, the gallows, the exploits of felons, figured
largely in the press and in die current literature of the day. In spite of
the bitter irony of Jonathan Wild and the light satire of the Beggars*
Opera, both are accurate pictures of the manners of the time, and their
more lurid incidents are easily surpassed in the records of the Old
Bailey. Romilly tells us in his Memoirs of the painful impression this
state of things made on a sensitive child. The immense vogue of Lillo's
play, Hamwett, where the apprentice is seduced by a courtesan to rob
and then murder his master, and the stories of the apprentices who saw
in it a terrifying vision of their own temptations, throw a flood of light
on me social atmosphere of London. So do the subjects chosen by
Hogarth to impart a moral lesson. An education in brutality was given
in the public spectacles at Tyburn and at the pillory, by the constant
floggings through the streets, by the methods of press-gangs and
crimps. These dungs were not new in the eighteenth century; how